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Muslims travel from across Texas for ‘largest Suhoor fest’ in the state 


AAFIYA ASLAM 
Mercury Staff 


ARDRA TRIVEDI 
Mercury Staff 

The simmering of spices mingled 
with the joyous laughter of attendees of 
Suhoor Fest as a “Salam and Howdy” sign 
welcomed friends and families. The festi- 
val, held on March 23 from 11 p.m. to 6 
a.m. at the multipurpose fields of UTD, 
was the ‘largest Suhoor fest’ in Texas, ac- 
cording to the organizers. 

According to UID PD, there were 
over 35,000 festival goers; Suhoor Fest 
hosted over 150 vendors offering cuisines 
ranging from Mediterranean to Yemeni, 
providing UTD students with conve- 
nient suhoor options that reflect the wide 
range of cultures around the DFW area. 
UTD’s 
partnered with co-creators of Halal Pal- 
ate — Faraz and Ambreen Ahmed — to 
create this event. PSA said it took almost 


Pakistani Student Association 


a year to plan, including connecting with 
vendors and getting the festival approved 
by the UTD PD, SOC parking and food 
catering. All food vendors The Mercury 
interviewed are located in the DFW area 
within 30 minutes of campus. 

Abu Omar Halal, one of the festival 
vendors, primarily serves Mediterranean 
food, with prices ranging from $10-20. 
Try the chicken shawarma, one of the 
most popular dishes on the menu; it is 
quite large and can be cut up into eight 
pieces to make it easier to eat, served 
alongside a heap of soft fries. The chicken 
shawarma was wrapped in a tortilla con- 
taining juicy chicken and various veg- 
etables to enhance the fresh taste of the 
food. Ahmad Aljanaydeh — the manager 
of one of the Abu Omar Halal restaurant 
chains — emphasized that the vendor 
makes its food just like it’s done in Jor- 
dan, using skewers rather than an actual 
grill. 

“This food always reminded me of back 
home,” Aljanaydeh said. “We were the 
first people to serve this kind of food in 
the same exact style [as like back home].” 

Loco Dogs — a student-led hot dog 
shop — began November 2023 and saw 
high demand during Muslim Student As- 
sociation’s showdown event at UTD on 
March 2. The shop usually comes to cam- 
pus during Muslim community events 
and offers halal hot dogs ranging from 
$8-10. Their Popper hot dog was a hit, 
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Top: Vendors at Suhoor Fest sold a variety of artisanal items, from jewelry and clothing to artwork and stationery items. 
Bottom: Food vendors at Suhoor Fest offered enticing treats such as chicken shwarma or kinafa to every hungry passerby. 
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It’s very nice how we used to be a minority, and now we are hosting this big event 
at UTD, which is a really big opportunity to showcase our culture and religion. 


>] 


— Kanza Qarshi, committee chair of Pakistani Student Association 


slathered in turkey bacon and crushed 
Cheetos to balance out the tangy bar- 
beque with spice. Loco Dogs’ co-found- 
ers — computer science senior Usaid Hi- 
lal and computer information technology 
and systems sophomore Yamaan Moton 
— said they wanted to try something 
new and were motivated by the lack of 
halal hot dog places in the DFW area. 
“At every event we [went to we] have 
sold out, so we see that so far it’s only 
been successful,” Hilal said. “So it just 
motivates us to do even better and more.” 
Desi’oso — short for Desi and Deli- 
cioso — combines authentic Indian cui- 
sine with a diverse staff. Staff member 
Cristina Guerrero’s passion for celebrat- 
ing Ramadan comes from her husband; 
she converted to Islam seven years ago 
and has practiced crafting her husband’s 
cultural dishes ever since. Trying the aloo 
chaat, a savory potato dish, was a refresh- 
ing break from the heavier food offerings 
at the festival. The crunchiness of the top- 
pings and the onions mixed well with the 
fluffy potato and chickpeas, and the raw 
mango’s tangy taste and cilantro’s fresh- 


ness provided balance to the sweet chut- 
ney. Guerrero said Desi’oso’s main goal 
for attending Suhoor Fest was to bring 
together the community. 

Big Dash, one of the biggest sponsors 
of the event, offers Middle Eastern pas- 
tries and desserts; dishes range from $10- 
20 among which the Kinafa is popular. 
This confection combines both soft and 
crunchy textures into one dish, with lay- 
ers of sweet cheese and filo dough topped 
with syrup and pistachios. Asmaa Khat- 
tab, the owner of Big Dash, emphasized 
the importance of platforming dishes that 
are niche, even in the Muslim commu- 
nity. 

“T feel like we did such a great job of 
bringing those old desserts back to life,” 
Khattab said. “Everybody knows about 
[Kinafa] now. It’s an Arabian dessert, but 
now it’s everybody's dessert.” 

Tutto Halal, an Italian vendor, pro- 
vided an unconventional take on halal 
food. Owner Alessio Arzola said he was 
inspired by his mixed roots, as growing 
up Italian and Muslim helped him adapt 
Italian food with halal-friendly options. 


The shop’s orzo dish, a less-known kind 
of pasta, was heavenly. It was mild with 
an emphasis on buttery herbs; despite the 
lack of salt it was still delightful. This dish 
was offered specifically for Suhoor Fest 
and cost $10.99. The garlic and olive oil 
base — or aglio e olio — mixed in with 
the pasta added an authentic Italian 
flavor. 

“Italian food that’s halal 
has never been a weird 
concept to me... but it 
is to a lot of people,” 
Arzola said. "During 
Ramadan, you share 
what you have, and 
I just wanted to / 
share that gift fi ( 
[of food] with | \ 
people." \ 

Faraz and 
Ambreen Ahmed 
are the creators of 
Halal Palate, an In- SJ 
stagram platform that 
started making food vlogs 
during the COVID-19 pan- 


demic to highlight small restaurants that 
could go out of business. Keeping that 
mission in mind, Faraz and Ambreen 
decided to highlight halal restaurants in 
the DFW area so the Muslim community 
can learn about lesser-known options. At 
the festival, Halal Palate organized two 
booths that donated all their profits and 
tips to civilians in Palestine, including 
Cutz4Pali — which gave haircuts — and 
Pickle4Pali — a pay-per-play fair game. 

“T like to highlight how the festival was 
done in the light of everything that’s go- 
ing on in Palestine right now,” Ahmed 
said. “We are donating a portion of this 
festival revenue to Baitul Maal [an Is- 
lamic charity] that’s going to be donating 
them straight to Gaza.” 

Faraz reached out to vice president of 
UTD PSA Abdullah Chaudhry where 
he requested to collaborate and make 
Suhoor Fest happen. It took several 
months for PSA to reserve the multipur- 
pose field and bring safety and security 
to the event. PSA has experience hosting 
events like the Eid Meila, with an atten- 
dance of 1,500 people, but this is their 
first time dealing with such a large crowd. 
Kanza Qarshi, the committee chair of 
PSA, emphasized bringing the commu- 
nity together to celebrate the suhoor tra- 
dition. 

“It’s very nice how we used to be a 
minority, and now we are hosting this 
big event at UTD," Qarshi said. "[This 
eventjis a really big opportunity to show- 
case our culture and religion.” 
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Gov. Abbott orders Texas universities to revise free speech policies to combat antisemitism 


GREGORIO OLIVARES GUTIERREZ 
News Editor 


Goy. Greg Abbott issued Executive Or- 
der GA44 on March 27, obligating higher 
education institutions in Texas — including 
UTD — to punish what he described as in- 
creasing antisemitism on college campuses 
linked to the Israel-Hamas war. 

To comply with the order, UTD must 
revise its free speech policies to address “the 
sharp rise in antisemitic 


tion of antisemitism, which uses examples of 
antisemitism provided by IHRA. Examples 
include “denying the Jewish people their 
right to self-determination, e.g., by claim- 
ing that the existence of a State of Israel is a 
racist endeavor” and “drawing comparisons 
of contemporary Israeli policy to that of the 
Nazis,” alongside nine others cited in the 
code. According to the order, the chair of 
the board of regents for all Texas public uni- 
versity systems must report 


speech and acts on college 
campuses” and_ establish 
and enforce punishments 
for students, staff and fac- 
ulty violating the policy, up 


4 By chilling 
campus speech, 
the executive 


to the Office of the Gov- 
ernor with documentation 
verifying compliance with 
the changes by June 25, 
within 90 days of the or- 


to and including expulsion order threatens der’s release. 

from the university. UTD’s to sabota ge the Abbott said one of the 
updated free speech policy transformative reasons for the executive 
must also include Texas’ power of debate order is the increase of 


definition of antisemitism, 
adopted in 2016, which 
follows the definition es- 
tablished by the Interna- 
tional Holocaust Remem- 


and discussion. 


antisemitic vandalism on 
‘Texas campuses. For exam- 


)) 


— FIRE 


ple, the Austin American- 
Statesman reported March 
18 that the University of 


brance Alliance. According 

to the university's current free speech policy, 
UTDSP5001(B)(7.4), UTD already pro- 
hibits both religious and race-based harass- 
ment, which are subject to investigation and 
the disciplinary process. In its text, GA44 
targets pro-Palestine student organizations 
such as Students for Justice in Palestine as a 
group eligible for punishment. 

“Texas supports free speech, especially 
on university campuses, but that freedom 
comes with responsibilities for both students 
and the institutions themselves,” Abbott 
said in GA44, 

GA44 requires that Texas universities 
adopt Government Code 448.001’s defini- 


Texas center of Jewish 
student life, which is affiliated with Hillel 
International, had been vandalized with the 
words “Free Palestine.” 

The Foundation for Individual Rights 
and Expression, a nonprofit civil liber- 
ties group focusing on college campuses, 
said antisemitism is a legitimate issue that 
Texas institutions must take legal action 
against only if the speech has exceeded First 
Amendment protections. FIRE said that 
GA44 stifles free speech, in stark contrast 
to constitutional protections of political 
speech, and ultimately fails to address the 
cause of antisemitism. 

“State-mandated campus censorship vio- 


lates the First Amendment and will not ef 
fectively answer anti-semitism,” FIRE said. 
“By chilling campus speech, the executive 
order threatens to sabotage the transforma- 
tive power of debate and discussion. That's 
in sharp contrast to Texas state law, which 
wisely recognizes ‘freedom of speech and as- 
sembly as central to the mission of institu- 
tions of higher education.” 

Abbott’s order also said that the phrase 
“from the river to the sea, Palestine will be 
free,” which has been used in university pro- 
tests, is an “antisemitic phrase.” This view 
reflects the opinion of groups like the ADL 
and the AJC, who argue the phrase is antise- 
mitic because of its use by Hamas, who call 
for the destruction of the state of Israel. Or- 
ganizations at UTD such as SJP have used 


this phrase while speaking out against Israel’s 
military actions in Gaza. 

Abbott has previously passed similar laws 
in support of Israel that affect activism on 
college campuses, such as Senate Bill 15 17, 
passed June 2023, which prohibits universi- 
ties from academic boycotts in higher edu- 
cation. Student Government has passed two 
resolutions regarding UTD and Israel: a res- 
olution demanding UTD divest from arms 
manufacturers aiding Israel passed in spring 
2023 and a resolution demanding immedi- 
ate, permanent ceasefire in Gaza passed in 
spring 2024. 

In response to Abbott’s order, the UTD 
SJP chapter released a statement, along- 
side other pro-Palestine organizations from 
across Texas, on Instagram which said GA44 
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Executive Order GA44, issued by Greg Abbott, specifically targets student groups such as Students for Justice in Palestine. 


was a discriminatory act which mischarac- 
terized the purpose and function of these 
organizations while further perpetuating 
anti-Palestinian sentiment. UTD SJP fur- 
ther condemned the order for its racism and 
attempt to stifle freedom of speech. A peti- 
tion against GA44 was posted alongside the 
statement. 

“The University Administrators, we call 
on you to protect your student body and 
their constitutional rights,” UTD SJP and 
its cosigners said. “This is not the first time, 
nor will it be the last, that Governor Abbott 
will request you violate the rights of your 
students and faculty.” 

Combat Antisemitism Movement, a 


SEE , PAGE 6 
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“Association 
The Mercury is a proud 
member of both the Associ- 
ated Collegiate Press and 
the Texas Intercollegiate 
Press Association. 


Police 
Blotter 


March 13 

e An act of criminal mischief was re- 
ported in the library and has yet to be 
assigned to an officer for processing. 


March 15 

¢ A vehicle in one of the campus park- 
ing lots was struck by another vehicle 
while unattended and has not been as- 
signed to an officer for investigation yet. 


March 19 

e A theft was reported and has not 
been assigned to an officer for process- 
ing. 


March 20 
¢ A theft was reported and is currently 
under investigation. 


March 20 
e An item was stolen at a bike rack 
and is still under investigation. 


VEHICULAR INCIDENT 


THEFT 
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UTD’s Mock Trial team will travel 
to the American Mock Trial Asso- 
ciation’s annual National Champion- 
ship Tournament for the first time in 
school history on April 19-21 in Chi- 
cago. The team said they continue to 
look forward to making a name for 
UTD’s Mock Trial at nationals. 

According to UTD’s Pre-Law Advis- 
ing Center, Mock Trial, an academic 
competition team, familiarizes stu- 
dents with law through a hypotheti- 
cal legal case they study throughout 
the course. Mock Trial’s competition 
season starts off through the Ameri- 
can Mock Trial Association’s regional 
tournaments, from which 192 teams 
the 
Championship Series Tournament. 
UTD’s Mock Trial recently placed 
No. 5 within ORCS with a record of 
5.5 wins. With UTD making it into 
the top six teams from each ORCS 


advance to Opening Round 


tournament to advance to AMTA's 
National Championship Tournament, 
Mock Trial is determined to win the 
nationals. 

Political science sophomore Adhithi 
Ramprakash, who will be serving as 
a defense attorney in the National 
Championship Tournament, said she 
is competing with precaution since 
this is UTD Mock Trial’s first time at 
nationals. 

“There are a lot of [competing 
teams] who have been to nationals be- 
fore, we are one of maybe two other 
teams that are making it to nationals 
for the very first time,” Ramprakash 
said. “So, I am going in with a little 
bit of caution, going in with a little 
bit of nervousness, but also a lot of 
confidence in my team and myself be- 
cause I know that we can make a good 
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Mock Trial team soars to nationals 


TONY SEAGROVES | COURTESY 


From left to right: Coach Tony Seagroves, Devin Schwartz, Nahom Tulu, Nico Luna, Aarya Chipalkatti, Zara Jamshed, 
Adhithi Ramprakash, Sanjana Natarajan, Allison Huang, Allison Spadaro, Michelle Elele and Alexis Benestante. 


showing at nationals.” 

According to coach Tony Seagroves, 
who is also a practicing attorney, 
UTD’s Mock Trial team participated 
in invitational meets in the fall where 
members had the chance to further 
understand their case. National rank- 
ings began when the team participated 
in Arlington Regionals on Feb. 23-25 
and placed first, then advanced to the 
Opening Round Championship Series 
Tournament from March 16-18 in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. After placing 5th 
in the Opening Round Championship 
Series, Mock Trial advanced to the 
39th AMTA National Championship 


Tournament where the top 48 teams 
compete. 

“We've put in just as much work 
[as the other big-name schools],” Sea- 
groves said. “We've worked on the 
procedural processes, we’ve worked on 
our delivery, our presentations, our 
characters. We’ve spared no time or 
budget in making sure that everyone 
has everything they need to succeed, 
so to expect anything less than win- 
ning the whole thing, I can’t do that. 
I believe that we have everything it 
takes to walk away with a champion- 
ship.” 

Mock Trial handpicks teams for 


competitions, which must include 


three prosecution attorneys, three 
prosecution witnesses, three defense 
attorneys and three defense witnesses. 
Role placement depends on _ perfor- 
mance in previous competitions, with 
people doubling up on roles to make 
up a ten-person team for the National 
Championship Tournament. 

Each season, Mock Trial has cap- 
tains pick out students for the team; 
they then train through four classes 
taught by Seagroves on the basics of 
law. Psychology sophomore Allison 
Huang, who will be a prosecution at- 
torney at nationals, said Mock Trial’s 
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Allison Huang, who won the individ- 
ual award "Outstanding Attorney." 


66 | believe that we 
have everything it 
takes to walk away 
with a champion- 


ship. 99 


— Coach Tony Seagroves 


teamwork is one of the aspects that 
helped them succeed. 

“What makes us so good is that 
we enjoy working with each other,” 
Huang said. “When we meet up and 
work, we’re having fun. And you can 
tell by the way that people talk to each 
other, they actually enjoy what they’re 
doing and enjoy doing it with the peo- 
ple that they’re working with.” 

Mock Trial has practiced for nation- 
als via weekly two-hour practices led 
by Seagroves, where individual ele- 
ments of the competition are analyzed 
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Abbott announces semiconductor committee at UTD 


ANDRE AVERION 
Mercury Staff 


Gov. Greg Abbott announced new 
appointments to the Texas Semicon- 
ductor Innovation Consortium’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee on March 19 at 
UTD, which will include Manuel 
Quevedo-Lopez, department head 
of UTD Material Science and Engi- 
neering, and 
David Daniel, 
professor and 
UTD 
dent Emeritus. 


Presi- 


Daniel, Rep. 
Greg Bonnen 
of District 24 
and House 
Speaker Dade 
Phelan joined 
Abbott at a 


news 


GREG 
ABBOTT 


conference 
at noon at the 
Natural Science 
and Engineering Research Lab to 
announce the committee’s inaugural 
members. Local semiconductor lead- 
ers in attendance included University 
of Texas System Chancellor James 
Milliken, Texas A&M System Chan- 
cellor John Sharp and UTD President 
Richard Benson. The committee will 
develop statewide plans to expand 
the semiconductor industry more ef- 
fectively with more work opportuni- 
ties, and a higher quality and quan- 
tity of chips produced. 

“Texas is the birthplace of the in- 
tegrated circuit, and we now lead the 
nation as the number one state for 
semiconductor manufacturing,” Ab- 
bott said at the conference. “With 
these new appointments to [the com- 


mittee], we will leverage the expertise 
of industry leaders and our world- 
class higher education institutions to 
ensure we not only remain the best 
state in America for semiconductors, 
but we become a global leader for 
semiconductor innovation." 

Following the Texas CHIPS Act, 
which Abbott signed into law June 
2023 to establish the Texas Semicon- 
ductor Innovation Consortium. Dan- 
iel will lead the TSIC Executive Com- 
mittee, which will also include 16 
universities and six industry chairs. 
Some of the most notable representa- 
tives come from UT Austin, A&M, 
Samsung, Toyota, Dell and Dongjin. 

“This is a complex enterprise,” 
Daniel said. “The work we're doing 
has the potential to touch everyone’s 
lives. Success cannot be achieved 
without exceptional people. As these 
industries grow, we're going to need 
thousands of Texans to contribute to 
our specific job needs.” 

Daniel is one of nine executive 
chairs selected by Abbott, Phelan 
and Lt. Gov. Dan Patrick to man- 
age collaboration with industry 
stakeholders, ensuring advances in 
Texas semiconductor research and 
manufacturing. He was the fourth 
president of UTD between 2005 and 
2015 before departing to become 
deputy chancellor of the UT System. 
During his tenure, he tripled research 
expenditures at UTD, initiated $600 
million in construction of new cam- 
pus buildings and infrastructure and 
added 40 new degrees. Currently, he 
is a national engineering consultant 
for natural disaster projects and has 
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66 Texas is the birthplace of the integrated circuit, and we now lead the na- 


tion as the number one state for semiconductor manufacturing. With these 
new appointments to [the committee], we will leverage the expertise of 
industry leaders and our world-class higher education institutions to en- 
sure we not only remain the best state in America for semiconductors, but 


we become a global leader for semiconductor innovation. 


9) 
— Gov. Greg Abbott 
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4.1 Sudoku 
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Note: Rebus crosswords are puzzles where 
one or more squares contains more than one 
letter, as opposed to a regular crossword 
where there is only one letter per square. In 
this example puzzle, [AIR] is the rebus and 
the clues read as PR[AIRJIEDOG and CH[AIR]. 
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Across 

1 Bad luck, old-style 

6 Excited about 

10 "Put___ onit!" 

14 Prefix with science 

15 Horse color 

16 Florentine farewell 

17 Indictment for arson or 
stalking 

19 Voice below soprano 

20 Sushi bar snack 

21 Strikes down, Bible-style 
23 Render harmless 

24 "___ dokie!" 

26 Described patronizingly 
32 "If|Were___ Girl" (Gwen 
Stefani hit) 

37 Collector's goal 

38 Notasoul 

39 Diameter halves 

40 Bake sale org. 

41 Not idle 

42 Picking out of an LAPD 
lineup 

43 Leave no crumbs 

44 German industrial city 
45 Half-assed start to a po- 
session 

48 Toronto design studio 
since 1919 

49 Slip past 

55 "Curb Your Enthusiasm" 


actress Hines 

59 Late 

60 Prefix with -gram 

61 Tiny villages... or an apt 
description of this puzzle's 
rebus squares 

64 Eye part 

65 With the bow, in music 

66 Take for___ (hoodwink) 

67 Some recyclables 

68 Throw forcefully, in slang 
69 Flat rates? 


Down 

1 Needing nourishment 

2 "___ Say more?" 

3 Hawaiian dances 

4 Scent 

5 Class of automobile in- 
spired by the Ford Mustang 
6 "Dies___" (hymn) 

7 Neither's partner 

8 "You're it!" game 

9 The tiniest drink 

10 Antioxidant-rich berry 
11 Cheerful tune 

12 "Must've been something 


3 ski-. (snowmobiles) 
18 "Let me think..." 
22 Martinez with the album 


"Cry Baby" ® 


24 Recording session rarity 
25 The Wildcats of the 
NCAA, informally 

27 Characteristic 

28 Charged particles 

29 Toi et moi 

30 Start of Massachusetts' 
motto 

31 Celebrity chef Paula 
32 "What ___!": "I've been 
had!" 

33 Swiss watch brand 

34 Prefix with -syncratic 
35 POTUS's alternate title 
36 Obviously, in slang 

46 "You got that right!" 
47 "The Art ofthe___" 

50 "___ Is Born" 

51 Keep for later 

52 Astronomer Hubble 
53 Ring-shaped cake type 
54 Affirmatives 

55 Stylish 

56 60 minutos 

57 Tiger Woods's ex 

58 One of the friends on 
"Friends" 

59 "Doitforthe___!" 
(YOLO) 

62 G.I. grub 

63 Expert 
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The Case of FAFSA: 


Everything you need to know about the revised process for applying for 
federal student aid. 


The #1 Change: 
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- 36 questions instead of 108. 


- Pell Grant eligibility expanded; 
~600k more people eligible, ~1.5 million 
people eligible for maximum grant amount. 


Several colleges have 1 A ; : : : 1 
extended their FAFSA - Selective Service registration is no longer 


deadlines due to required for male applicants. 


governmental Process 


i 
delays. ng 


- Students with drug-related convictions are 
now allowed to apply. 


¢ Glitches z 
and problems - More factors now influence a school’s cost of 


sontinue affecting ttend ( textbooks, transport, room/board) 
the revamp, attendance(eg. textbooks, transport, room/bo F 


Potentially 
delaying 
applicants’ financial 
aid offers 

ee - No limits on subsidized loans. 


- Applicants can list up to 20 schools to send 
FAFSA form, an increase from 10. 


- The Student Aid Report is now called 
the FAFSA Submission Summary. 
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AIAA members soar to new heights 


The American Institute of Aeronautics and Astronautics connects Comets to company tours, career prep and networking opportunities 


HYUN LIM 
Mercury Staff 


As the only aerospace club at UTD, the 
American Institute of Aeronautics and As- 
tronautics creates a supportive community 
for all members to pursue their passions 
within the field; it also helps members 
reach their professional goals through proj- 
ects and networking opportunities. 

After UTD’s chapter was created in 
2016, ALAA has seen vast growth in mem- 
bership since the COVID-19 pandemic, 
now having over 200 active student mem- 
bers. AIAA runs four technical divisions 
which allow members to explore different 
aspects of aerospace: Drone Engineering, 
Rocketry, Aviation and Aerospace Re- 
search. Members can join any division they 
are passionate about, allowing members to 
build pride and identity through the proj- 
ects they pursue. With AIAA giving mem- 
bers unique projects, company tours and 
career prep as well as chances to network 
with aerospace professionals, a majority of 
AIAA members who graduated in 2023 
ended up in the aerospace industry. 

Electrical engineering junior and AIAA 
President Kevin Debord said the club's big- 
gest draw is that students and alumni can 
succeed anywhere within the engineer- 
ing world based on the skills picked up in 
AIAA. 

“Our projects, when it comes to the UT 
Dallas student body, have built an unshak- 
able community,” Debord said. “A lot of 
[AIAA members] come into this club with 
no idea what they want to do, who they 
are, why they're here and by the end of it, 
oftentimes they create a bond stronger than 
anything they could have done in a class. 
We have a very tight-knit community even 
though we're so big, everybody really loves 
what they're doing here.” 

Gabriela Castaneda, a mechanical engi- 
neering junior and current AIAA mechan- 
ics lead, said she was able to find her pas- 
sion for engineering by applying her skills 
practically in the club. 

“When I found that AIAA did these 
projects and I got involved with [Aviation] 
... | found that I really liked it,” Castaneda 
said. “I liked trying to solve these problems 
... it seems like we all didn’t know what we 
were doing so then you go home, and you 
research a bunch about planes and then you 
come up with a solution. It's very satisfying 
as an engineer to be able to problem solve 
in real life and then see it in competition 
come to life, and then youre like, “Wow, 
that was worth it.” 

Castaneda said AIAA helps members 
by providing them with the tools to solve 
real-life problems in the aerospace industry. 
AIAA has hosted events like a modeling 
and control systems workshop in fall 2023 
and a tour of the Bell Flight test facility, 
building members’ skills and introducing 
them to the real day to day of aerospace 
jobs. 

With AIAA having psychology majors 
building rockets to ATEC majors manag- 
ing the marketing team, Debord said he 
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Top: Amember solders an electronic component. Bottom: AIAA members discuss 
design. Right: the Rocketry division provides rocketry education projects and 
competes in the international Spaceport America competition. 


believes ALAA is one of the most inclusive 
clubs on campus, with a space for everyone. 
Passionate members from all disciplines 
support one another in reaching their aca- 
demic goals. 

“Tr’s largely a group effort,” said Logan 
Murray, mechanical engineering junior and 
AIAA Rocketry director. “We have an enor- 
mous officer staff within AIAA, everyone 
all does their part ... and I think that’s why 
our club is gaining so much traction right 
now and growing so fast, because there's 
so much to do ... and there’s been multiple 
times when people have committed long, 
long hours to working on these projects, 
and really making an impact on something 
that isn't necessarily towards schoolwork. It 
just means something personal to them.” 

Within the four divisions, AIAA’s Avia- 
tion division allows members to gain expe- 
rience in fixed-wing aviation and aircraft 
design, according to UTD’s AIAA website. 
The Rocketry division provides rocketry 
education projects and competes in the 
international Spaceport America competi- 
tion, and the Drone Engineering division 
is involved with aerial robotics. 

"A really important part about manag- 
ing an organization is determining where 
you can optimize and part of how we opti- 
mize is through division, which allows peo- 
ple to not only gain more experience, but it 


allows people to work on things that they 
really want,” Debord said. “It gives them 
an identity within the organization. When 
we have big events, socials or whatever else, 
[members] can say, ‘I'm in rocketry,’ and 
then the guy next to them [can say] ‘Oh, 
I'm in drones, and that gives them a sense 
of pride and identity in what they work 
with.” 

AIAA brings together members from 
all different schools — including JSOM, 
ATEC and ECS — providing a new sup- 
port system to those who join. Murray 
said that when he took a step back from 
baseball, the AIAA community provided 
helped him grow within his engineering 
pursuits. 

“ALAA really gave me the community of 
people that I boast about so much, where 
it's just this group of really social engineers 
that beat the social stigma that people 
have,” Murray said. “Just think about it, 
youre having to go out of your way to 
go somewhere and hang out with people, 
you're going to get a good crowd, you're 
going to get a very smart, interactive place 
to be where you have a really good time. 
So, my own personal journey has just been 
building the club, helping it grow and re- 
ally exposing people to the joy that I felt 
when I first joined and I had that commu- 
nity that supported me.” 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3 


served on several nonprofit boards, in- 
cluding Texas Academy of Medicine, En- 
gineering, Science and Technology and 
the National Academy of Engineering. 
Joining TSIC’s Executive Committee as 
a designee of institutions of higher educa- 
tion includes Quevedo-Lopez, who serves 
as an associate professor of material sci- 
ence and engineering at UTD and as an 
adjunct professor for both The University 
of North Texas and University of Sonora, 
Mexico. He currently supervises post- 
doc and Ph.D. students at the Center for 


Harsh Environment Semiconductors and 
Systems, the flagship program at UTD’s 
advanced North Texas Semiconductor In- 
stitute. 

Semiconductors, used to create semi- 
conductor chips, are essential to how 
electronic devices process and store and 
receive information. They are efficient, 
cheap and used in modern devices includ- 
ing refrigerators, phones, computers and 
cars, greatly expanding computing power 
without increasing the size of compo- 
nents. In an interview with The Mercury 
last year, Quevedo-Lopez said the Center 
for Harsh Environment Semiconductors 


MANUEL QUEVEDO-LOPEZ | COURTESY 
The mission to increase semiconductor productor received an additional boost in 2023, when money from Congress 
made its way to Quevedo-Lopez's lab, the Center for Harsh Environment Semiconductors and Systems (pictured above). 


and Systems was making radiation detec- 
tors for the Department of Homeland 
Security and evaluating gallium nitride 
chips for aerospace applications. 

Quevedo-Lopez said he believes the 
direction of the Texas Semiconductor In- 
novation Consortium will be a big oppor- 
tunity for students and a force for growth 
in the industry's job market. 

“We understand the driving force be- 
hind this is industry and that’s going to 
require our students as we prepare them 
to join the workforce,” Quevedo-Lopez 
said to The Dallas Morning News. 
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nonprofit organization dedicated to curbing 
modern antisemitism through _ policymak- 
ing, praised the order in their press release. 
“We thank Governor Abbott for his leadership in 
takingthiscrucial step to ensureasafe learning envi- 
ronment for Jewish students in Texas,’ CAM said. 
The Council on American-Islamic Relations 
“vehemently condemns” GA44 as a flagrant at- 
tack against freedom of speech in their March 


27 press release. Mustafa Carroll, executive 
chair of DFW’s CAIR chapter, said that advo- 
cacy for Palestinian rights alongside criticism 
of Israel cannot be considered inherently anti- 
semitic acts, and doing so only deters students 
from engaging in geopolitical discourses on cam- 
pus because of the threat of disciplinary action. 
“This order not only undermines the principles 
of free speech and academic freedom but also 
perpetuates a harmful narrative that equates criti- 
cism of Israeli policies with antisemitism,” Caroll 
said. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3 


— like opening statements or closing argu- 
ments of the case — alongside weekly three- 
hour practices where the entire case is studied. 

“Finally, I think UTD has gotten their shot 
to prove that we are a program that's com- 
petitive to the highest level on the national 
scale,” Seagroves said. “It’s going to be a great 
thing for our students to be able to show the 


nation that we are as good as everyone else in 


the country." 
Huang said since the team only has one the 
National Championship, they have been an- 
alyzing the case, writing different arguments 
for it and studying hard for the competition. 
“It’s well deserved for this team,” Ram- 
prakash said. “I feel like this team has put 
in the work and put in the hours to be 
able to make it this far. I feel like I'm very 
proud of every person on this team, and I 
think it is just amazing that we were able 
to achieve this together.” 


= 
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GREGORIO OLIVARES GUTIERREZ 
News Editor 


MARIA SHAIKH 
Opinion Editor 

Att stalls overflowed with merchan- 
dise and countless colorful, larger- 
than-life animal costumes greeted 
guests at the Sheraton Dallas Hotel, 
which hosted 2024’s Texas Furry Fiesta 
convention from March 15 to 17. This 
year, more than 17 Comets in fursuits 
attended the convention to socialize 
and connect with over 8,000 other 
furries. 

TFF 2024 is the fourth largest furry 
convention in the world, bringing to- 
gether fans of humanoid animal char- 
acters both locally and from afar. The 
convention hosted an artist alley, Deal- 
ers Den, dance competitions, panels 
and guest speakers, as well as after- 
dark shows for adults only. Festivities 
kicked off with an opening ceremony 
on the 15th honoring Mark Merlino, 
a founding member of the American 
furry community who died Feb. 20, as 
well as other guests of honor, including 
a scientist and furry community mem- 
ber who worked on the Moderna CO- 
VID-19 vaccine. UTD students Chloe 
Hicks and Jonathan Gerhart said they 
enjoyed attending TFF because of the 
acceptance it grants the furry fandom. 

“I've been going to this conven- 
tion since I've been in middle school,” 
Hicks, an ATEC freshman, said. “This 
is probably one of the best experiences 
I've ever had because UTD is great 
for making friends, especially furry 
friends, if you know where to look.” 

Central to any furry convention is 
the wide variety of fursuiters, or furries 
wearing costumes of their animal char- 
acters. Fursuits range in appearance 
from fluffy and cartoony to sporting 
science fiction-like mechanical parts 
and light displays, and include every- 


thing from a head and handpaws to 
full-body constructions with realistic 
digitigrade legs that run for thousands 
of dollars. Because of the steep cost 
and practical difficulties of 
fursuiting, ranging from 
limited vision to 
overheating, some 
convention go- 
ers create their 
own suit parts 
or build elements like cooling 
packs and water dispensers into their 
suits. Others opt for cosplay or light 
animal accessorizing over fursuiting. 
Hicks wore a partial suit of her char- 
acter, Anby, a red and white weasel, to 
TFE, and Gerhart went as his character 
Lyam, a blue and grey fennec fox. 

“Most suiters can’t suit more than 
one to three hours at a time or they'll 
die,” Gerhart said. “Plenty of people 
take breaks by just taking off the head, 
and that's usually sufficient enough for 
me.” 

The convention spanned multiple 
floors across the hotel and its neigh- 
boring convention center. The first 
floor of the convention center housed 
the Dealer’s Den, where well-known 
furry creators sold merchandise in- 
cluding jewelry, artwork, tails made of 
fake fur and furry tabletop gaming sys- 
tems. The adjacent artist alley provided 
a rotating array of lesser-known furry 
artists the chance to sell their wares. 

“T anticipate going into other cons, 
taking road trips for it in the future,” 
Hicks said. “It’s a big investment with 
money, I will say. You don't have to 
spend money to be a furry, but if you 
want to go to all these big conventions, 
oh yes, you will need to spend some 
money.” 

Events brought attendees together, 
including a dance competition where 


onlookers cheered on_ participants 


wearing 
everything 
from full 
fursuits to 
daily attire, as 
well as dozens of 
informational pan- 
els covering topics like 
furry demonology, fur- 
suit construction, metal- 
lurgy, neurodivergence and 
media analysis. Hicks said that 
despite facing social ostracism when 
she was younger, furry conventions 
provided a space to exist without judg- 
ment and make friends. 

“I remember I opened the hotel 
doors and I saw people [in fursuits] in 
person, and there are people even out- 
side in fursuits, before I even went in,” 
Gerhart said. “Here I am, right, and 
look at me, I'm just beaming. I'm just 
so happy to be there.” 

Because of TFF’s nearby location 
in Dallas, UTD has developed a large 
and active furry community which 
frequently holds meetups and social 
events. Large-scale conventions such as 
TFE, however, are vital to UTD’s fur- 
ries by providing more freedom and 
opportunities than local gatherings. 

“T love the fur meets that we have, it’s 
usually just a close knit group of peo- 
ple who really know each other, and 
we just hang out, do relatively normal 
stuff,” Hicks said. “Furry cons are dif 
ferent because this is where all the 


’ _ cool stuff is. If you wanna get 


f 


all your cool furry merch, you 
want to go to big raves at the 
nighttime, you wanna see some 
of the craziest suiters you've ever 
m seen ... This is where youd see 
them, if they got money for 
that fursuit, they've got money 
to travel here.” 
Gerhart said his journey into 
the furry community began in 


high 
school, 
where a * ja" 
friend helped ) 
him create his ¥2 j 


fursona, or animal Ay ; 
character persona. 
He began attend- 
ing UTD in 
2019, joining its 
furry commu- 

nity before becoming 
one of its unofficial 


leaders. 

“Furry con- 
ventions 
have always 
been very - J 
emotion- f 
al, both \ 
good and 
bad,” Ger- 


hart said. “They have 
very high energy. There's 
a lot of letting go with fil- 
ters and boundaries that you 
normally hold in regular society 
... You really suspend your disbelief 
for the first time. Seeing fursuiters in 
person and it's just like, I feel normal, 
right? I feel me ... Being this character 
that I've dreamed of, that I spent hours 
creating [art and spending] money on 
and having people perceive me, people 
calling me Lyam.” 

Along with the judgment-free space 
convention communities provide, 
Gerhart said he appreciates conven- 
tions like TFF for bringing together 
people from all walks of life. 


“Tt's very surreal, on the last day of [a 


~~ .. 


A 


~— 
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convention], or on the airport on the 
way home, seeing people who look 
like everyday Joes or people who look 
like they work in accounting ... peo- 
ple who you would see at the doctor's 
office ... just the most normal, boring 
people ever,” Gerhart said. “And you'll 
see them with Pelican cases that hold a 
fursuit or you'll see them with stickers 
on the back where they're wearing a 
hat. And it is just sad seeing everyone 
return to normal [society].” 


‘Small Talk’ highlights graduate storytelling 


Spearheaded by UTD art professors and graduate students, SP/N exhibit showcases the process of creating multimedia displays 


PAOLA MARTINEZ 
Mercury Staff 

Wood, wires, rope and projectors, 
and an array of art materials litter the 
floor of the SP/N gallery. The disorder 
in this space sheds insight into the cre- 
ative process of graduate students’ art 
projects, part of the “Small Talk” ex- 
hibit. 

“Small Talk” is a multimedia instal- 
lation project created as part of a class 
— VPAS 6391, Creativity Visual Arts 
Workshop: Post-Studio Arts — which 
is taught by professors and exhibit cu- 
rators SV Randall and Laura Kim. As 
part of the exhibit, UTD graduate stu- 
dents’ preliminary art projects will be 
displayed at the SP/N Gallery through 
April 26, highlighting their creative 
processes from start to finish. The gal- 
lery is their art studio, giving visitors 
the chance to tour the students’ work 
before completion, contribute their own 
ideas and better understand the decisions 
and process behind preparing different 
mediums for the public eye. Kim said the 
name “Small Talk” is a reference to the 
impact of gallery conversations in driving 
discourse on art. 

“When artists make [their] work, it’s 
always in collaboration with other artists, 
the community or strangers that visit the 
exhibition,” Kim said. “Within gallery 
settings, you meet random people who 
are interested in your work [and] it's a 
very important driving factor of building 
community.” 

Anisha Chaudhary, an ATEC graduate, 
is constructing a sculpture titled “Reflec- 
tion of Choice,” displaying her personal 
journey with her secrets, insecurities and 
memories in a cage-like structure using 
materials like plywood, mirrors and plas- 


ter to protect a hidden object. She said 
mirrors are a literal representation of in- 
ner reflection and can selectively choose 
what is shared with viewers, hence its title. 

“I'm trying to find empowerment 
through selective sharing and underscor- 
ing the importance of my choice about 
what I want to talk [about, like] experi- 
ences of trauma or sexual abuse,” Chaud- 
hary said. 

Chaudhary said she had the idea for 
this sculpture since 2022 after visiting an 
exhibit in 500x, a gallery in Dallas, which 
addressed the topic of trauma. Although 
she has had this idea for the past two 
years, she initially felt shame after writing 
a proposal for the project. The creation 
processes was an emotional endeavor, 
which she specifically presented through 


hands made of plaster to show forceful 
control. 

“T think that's just the grief that you 
feel about the traumatic experience,” 
Chaudhary said. “But after being open 
about it and having people interested in 
it and seeing that validation, I am taking 
back that experience and letting people 
know it belongs to me.” 

Parul Bhatia, an ATEC graduate stu- 
dent, is creating a performative art piece 
using dances, and rituals performed by 
her partner Maulin Agrawal and video 
footage of nature and palaces to explore 
the art of Tantra. Tantra is a tradition of 
yoga with the goal of making the practi- 
tioner more grounded, using a range of 
practices that are often misconstrued as 
inherently sexual. Agrawal said Tantra is a 
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"Small Talk" explores tradition, self identity, the changes brought by a digital word and coming of age. 


principle of Hinduism that many people 
associate with “naked sex orgies in ancient 
temples.” However, those that do involve 
sex in Tantric meditations, like Tibetan 
Buddhism, are rare. 

“[The art piece is] very spiritually 
charged,” Agrawal, a VPAS graduate, said. 
“It’s a depiction of ritual and dance so that 
[viewers] can appreciate the culture and 
learn something from it and not just stick 
with generalizations.” 

The interest in Tantra started as a 
way for Bhatia to meditate and cultivate 
bodily awareness using mantra, mudra — 
which relate to hand positions, and Yan- 
tra — which are geometric designs that 
invoke deities. As an Odissi, or Indian 
classical dance performer, Bhatia’s dance 
guru Rekha Tandon introduced her to the 


practice of Tantra. 

“[Tandon] introduced me to the stan- 
dard practice where before you start your 
dance, you center yourself,” Bhatia said. 
“You ground yourself and you invoke 
the divine deity. I found that intriguing 
and grounding.” 

Brenda Vega Mora, a Ph.D. student, 
said her piece is an immersive installa- 
tion where onlookers can see altered 
photographs of the artist, prompting 
viewers to think about their dependence 
on technology. Her installation is “Dis- 
appearing Self Act IH,” a continuation 
of her earlier work titled “Disappearing 
Self,” and seeks to imagine a world with- 
out technology. 

“We're gonna have a different experi- 
ence with time and with our bodies, and 
other key aspects of my work is self-rep- 
resentation,” Mora said. “So I am using 

my body as a place of research.” 

Red and purple light is used in her in- 
stallation, as both light colors alter pho- 
tographs based on how much they are 
exposed to them. Red light is used to de- 
velop photographic film with an unaltered 
color palette, whereas longer exposure to 
purple light adds a bluish tone. This will 
yield a constantly changing image and ex- 
perience for the duration of the exhibit. 

“I think it's gonna be very interest- 
ing because we're taking over the SP/N 
Gallery for a month,” Mora said. “[It’s] 
a work in progress of 19 people, and in 
my case, I'm going to continually change 
[my art] and see how I feel that week and 
how [I'd] like show my [art] for the clos- 
ing event.” 

Maryam ‘Takaloubighash, a Ph.D. 


SEE SP/N, PAGE 13 
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Get ready with me: cosplay edition 


Cosplayer shares tips for surviving con day and costuming for POC creators 


KAVYA RACHEETI 
Mercury Staff 


Bountiful blonde curls, iconic 
pouty pink lips, an elaborate 
multi-tiered gown and a 
golden crown are what 
make the princess of 
the Mushroom 
Kingdom so 
highly recog- 
nized in the 
world of vid- 
eo games. One 
UTD 
unveils her take on 


cosplayer 


Princess Peach for Comet 
Con attendees accepting the 
challenge of embodying this 

famous bubbly character. 

Biology senior Alondra 

Torres-Tricoche, along with 

her friend Lauren Mangu 
who cosplayed as Princess 

Daisy, aims to win the 
cosplay competition 

this year as Princess 
Peach with a “magical 
girl” twist. For Trico- 


che, adding varia- 
tions on charac- 
ter design can 
make cosplay 
fun; she was in- 
spired to portray 
Peach more like 
the superpow- 
ered heroines 
from anime 
geared toward 
girls. Since 
Tricoche is 
an experi- 


enced co- 


splayer, she’s come up with tricks to make cosplay- 
ing easier for her — including a detailed routine 
that hits the most time consuming tasks first. Her 
decision to cosplay Princess Peach stems from her 
lifelong love of the fictional character and how she 
would always choose to play as her in multiplayer 
games like “Mario Kart.” The ability to effectively 
capture the fantastical nature of video games and 
anime is what makes cosplaying so important to 
Tricoche. 

“I want people to see me and go, “That’s literally 
Princess Peach,” Tricoche said. 

The process of becoming Princess Peach is 
lengthy, taking several hours despite the character's 
seemingly simple design. Tricoche first braids her 
hair so she can wear the wig cap — hair styling can 
be one of the most time-consuming parts of cosplay, 
an effort intensified by Tricoche’s textured hair. To 
achieve an effective and bright makeup look, Trico- 
che use a white eyeshadow base; she recommends 
the base from NYX cosmetics due to its long-lasting 
wear. This is especially important for ‘packing on 
eyeshadow: putting on enough to show over a dark 
skin tone. 

“Tm dark-skinned,” Tricoche said. “If we want 
color on our eyes, we have to pack and pack [eye- 
shadow], and sometimes you pack so much that all 
you get is fallout, and then you get powder on your 
cheeks. So, this being a white base, I don't have to 
put as much. And it’s still bright.” 

Tricoche’s favorite part of the Princess Peach 
makeup look is her signature pouty lip. She uses 
three products to match this cartoony ideal: lip lin- 
er, lipstick and lip gloss. Tricoche said she thinks it 
is best to work through cosplay using one’s natural 
appearance; she mentioned a convention she once 
attended with several others cosplaying as Princess 
Peach and how each of them adapted the character 
in their own unique way. For example, Tricoche’s 
version of Peach uses a more rounded lip shape. 

“At the end of the day, I also have to play into 
what my natural lip shape is,” Tricoche said. 

Tricoche said that other aspects of cosplay make- 
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up are inherently dramatic, a step above more com- 
mon styles like a smoky eye or contour. This 

is to ensure that your face doesn’t get lost 
among intricate costumes and wigs. Tri- 

coche said she draws inspiration from 

more dramatic makeup styles, like “2016 

glam.” 
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Comic creators draw panel audience at Comet Con 


"Cyanide and Happiness" creator Rob DenBleyker, David DeGrand and Hector Cantu share artistic journey with attendees 


MIA NGUYEN 
Life & Arts Editor 


‘The early 2000s were a time of cheesy 
toy infomercials, colorful comic pages and 
afterschool cartoons blaring on TV. This 
nostalgia is revitalized today through the 
amusing work of David DeGrand, Hector 
Cantti and "Cyanide and Happiness" Rob 
DenBleyker, who shared their artistic tips 
and journeys at Comet Con on March 29. 

Comet Con had a variety of attention- 
grabbing events, but stand-outs included 
the panel featuring ‘Cyanide and Hap- 
piness’ co-creator and UTD alum Den- 
Bleyker. Another panel featured comic 
creators DeGrand as well as Cantu, who 


taught graphic novel courses at UTD in PHOTOS BY RORY MOORE | MERCURY STAFF 
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tastical, Cantt’s “Baldo,” which launched 
in 2000, focuses on nostalgic comic art 
styles with slice of life themes. Baldo is 
just an average teen concerned with his 
family life and his 1964 Chevrolet Im- 
pala, and the comic’s long run time can 
be attributed to this charming relatability. 
This comic idea came from Cantu’s real- 
ization that the comics of his time lacked 
needed representation of Latin American 
characters. Both creators find cartoons 
and comics fascinating because of their 
wide range of readership. 

“The main goal of comics has been to 
be accessible,” Cantu said. “You want 
people to easily read the comic, easily look 


fall 2021 and 2023. In an interview with 
The Mercury, the artists discussed every- 
thing from their artistic philosophies to 
snot. 

“Practice makes perfect, and the hardest 
part is starting,” DenBleyker said. “Just do 
it, don’t think too much, make mistakes 
and be constantly willing to improve.” 

DeGrand’s endearing and grotesque 
artwork has brought him to work on 


"Cyanide and Happiness" creators came to UTD to explain on the artistic process with specific regard given unto their 
experiences with the comic and show associated with their brand. 


projects including “SpongeBob” Com- 
ics, “The Simpsons,” “Garfield” and Mad 
Magazine. DeGrand takes inspiration 
from the intersection of humor and hor- 
ror, as seen through his witty comics with 
gory subject matters like bodily fluids and 
creepy figures like horror movie charac- 
ters and disturbing original inventions. 


Despite his interest in the disturbing, he 
said that he refuses to cover subjects that 
are truly damaging, such as poking fun at 
the handicapped. 

“Comedy and horror are very similar 
in that they both rely on surprise,” De- 
Grand said. “And so when youre work- 
ing on trying to come up with something 


funny, it needs to kind of come out of the 
blue with horror. So a good way to get a 
jolting reaction is like, do something gross 
and combine the [horror and comedy]. 
And so they're very congruent genres. I 
don't know why, it's just how my brain 
is wired.” 

While many comics focus on the fan- 


at the images and know what’s going on. 
We're sure they’re very easy to decipher 
and have fun with ... Comics originally 
were made to complement the newspaper 
to where anybody could read those comic 
strips in the newspapers. Whether you're 
a third grader or whether youre an adult, 
most everybody in the world could look at 
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AOE immerses audience in favorite anime worlds 


From slice of life to shonen, alum and student instrumentalists share the sounds of Japanese animation with students at Comet Con 


ARDRA TRIVEDI 
Mercury Staff 

Anime Orchestra Ensemble immersed 
listeners in the nostalgic sounds of their 
favorite anime with a live performance 
on March 28 at 7:30 p.m. 

AOE performed as the debut act be- 
fore the Cosplay Competition for Com- 
et Con, blending rock, punk and pop 
in their compositions to take creative 
liberties with the well-loved music from 
popular Japanese animated films and 
games. The ensemble has performed at 
a variety of live events to bring fans of 
anime, games and music together. 

Bronwen Olson, a physics junior and 
president of AOE, remembered watch- 
ing “Yu-Gi-Oh!” as a child, her intro- 
duction to anime, and found a way to 
merge her passions for classical music 
and anime through piano and harp. 
For Olson, “Vogel im Kafig,” a haunt- 


ingly beautiful melody from “Attack on 
Titan,” was her favorite piece to play 
at an AOE concert. Olson said anime 
soundtracks produce an emotionality 
that links plots together, such as “Vogel 
im Kafig,” which perfectly expresses the 
sense of oppression and hopelessness 
that the characters of “Attack on Titan” 
feel. 

“Attack on Titan’ has such a gor- 
geous soundtrack, and that made me 
think of how high of an artform that is 
... AOE has helped me discover a lot of 
soundtracks from shows I would never 
have watched,” Olson said. 

Jacob Milan is an ATEC sophomore 
and one of the junior AV leads, as well 
as a vocalist for AOE. Milan’s earli- 
est memories revolve around watch- 
ing the anime “Pokemon,” “Fairy Tail” 
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MIA NGUYEN 
Life & Arts Editor 


hump, Thump, Thump. The rhythmic beats ofa thump- 

er draws Shai-Hulad through the spice-covered hills of 

Atrakis towards an exiled Duke burdened by prophecy, 
his hooks ready to sink into the coarse skin of the sandworm... and 
the hearts of “Dune” fanatics. 

Paul Atreides returns to the big screen right where he left off after 
the end of the first film, a fatherless and houseless boy with a thirst 
for revenge against those who conspired against his family. “Dune: 
Part Two” surpasses the worldbuilding of “Dune” with stunning cin- 
ematography, intense character relationships and a dream cast, allow- 
ing the film to join sci-fi movie royalty. 

While the first movie did not lack any visual appeal, especially 
when showing the cloudy ambiance of the Atreides’ ancestral 
home of Caladan, part two completely transports viewers into 
the burning heart of Arrakis and Giedi Prime, the terrifying 
home of the Harkonnens. Now acclimating to his life among 
the Freman, Paul is able to see the sand dunes as more than 
just a waterless hellscape and grows to find kinship and joy 
in the planet while recognizing the power it provides. The 
cinematography translates this new mindset, presenting the 
glimmering spice gliding across the sand, the calming orange 
rays of the Arrakis sunset and the emphasis on the graceful 
movements of the Freman. While outsiders see Arrakis natives 
as savage “rats,” audience members are shown their humanity 
through Paul’s experiences, while their oppressors are shown in 
an even darker light than before. 

The emphasis on the distinct cultures of the different houses 
makes the scale of this movie feel massive. The Harkonnens, known 
for their cruelty, are characterized through their eerie hairless appear- 
ance, severe architecture and monochrome aesthetic, giving viewers 
a subtle but effective glimpse into the background of characters like 
Feyd-Rautha and Vladimir Harkonnen. The settings and costuming 
create visual and political parallels between each house that exempli- 
fies the worldbuilding established in its film predecessor. If you're 
not interested in the deeper meaning behind the aesthetics, Princess 
Irulan’s stunning headpieces and the flowy Bene Gesserit garb are 
enough reason to sit in the theater for three hours. 

Fans were saddened to see that Zendaya’s Chani was only in the 
first “Dune” for a measly seven minutes, but “Dune: Part Two” 
allows the actress to shine. Her portrayal of the skeptical Freman 


creates a fantastic contrast with the religious fanatics and follow- 
ers of Paul or “Muad’Dib,” while adding more dimension that her 
book counterpart— who easily accepts the Atreides rule — lacked. 
Zendaya was fearsome but also brought a welcome sensitivity and 
uncertainty to such a grounded character. 

While the returning cast was impeccable, and Timothee Cha- 
lamet saying “may thy knife chip and shatter” is comparable to a 


spine-tingling ASMR, Arrakis’ newcomers utterly stole the spot- 
light. Princess Irulan didn't have much screen time, but Florence 
Pugh’s steady voice and sharp glances allowed her to be a subtle but 
powerful presence amongst industry titans. And perhaps one of 
the best additions to the film, Austin Butler’s performance as Feyd- 
Rautha had a grotesque playfulness that contrasted wonderfully 
with Chalamet’ steely portrayal of Paul. Feyd’s aggressive fighting 
style, snakelike movements and gravelly voice — reminiscent of 
Stellan Skarsgard’s Baron — made him one of the most intimidat- 
ing antagonists on the silver screen in a long time. 


‘This film screams blockbuster just through its action sequences. 
While many movies use violence as a lazy way to fill runtime, each 
adrenaline inducing scene in “Dune: Part Two’ is integral to the 
plot, highlighting each characters’ unique fighting styles while 
making the three-hour run time feel miniscule. As Paul garnered 
more believers, his “heroic” acts could have easily been a lengthy 
mishmash of unnecessary killing, but watching him and the Fre- 
man erupt from the sand to utterly terrorize spice production was 
mesmerizing and showed audiences the true scale of the “sand 
power” that could lead Paul to victory. 

It isn't a cinematic masterpiece without composer extraordinaire 
Hans Zimmer making the score. Just like the story itself, the atmo- 
spheric music transcends time with an almost archaic sound with 

a tempo that progresses with the film’s themes. These timeless 
sounds can be attributed to the unique instruments Zimmer's 
team created and the use of electronic instruments. The driy- 
ing force of this film is Chani and Paul’s love story, providing 
a warmth and passion that conflicts with both their agendas, 
and Zimmer crafts their relationships theme, “A Time of 
Quiet Between the Storms,” with tender care. It swells with 
the hopefulness of young love, allowing the audiences to for- 
get the strife the characters face. 
“Dune: Part Two” is director Denis Villeneuve's love letter 
to this beloved book series. He is able to take the source mate- 
rial and passionately reimagine it in a way that creates a new 
generation of “Dune” fans. Sci-fi is a daunting genre to tackle 
with complex worldbuilding and confusing terminology, but this 
film invites skeptics with open arms and will have viewers leaving 
the theatre saying “as it was written.” 
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PEACH 
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“You remember the blocky brows, the 
dramatic stuff that we would do at 
seven in the morning,” Tricoche said. 
“That's kind of what I base my cosplay 
makeup on. Because I think it’s so dra- 
matic that it is so easy just to put it in.” 
Tricoche stresses attention to detail in 
finishing the intricate outfit of the magi- 
cal girl Princess Peach, going so far as to 
put on fruit-scented lotion to smell as 
peachy as Peach. Tricoche also deviates 
from a traditional Princess Peach cosplay 
by wearing curly-haired wigs. Though 
the cosplay community has a reputation 
for nitpicking about a cosplayer’s appear- 
ance, Tricoche said there are plenty of 
people who are accepting of changes to 
character design. While some people be- 
lieve that people of other races shouldn't 
cosplay white characters, Tricoche cites 
the problem of a lack of ethnic diver- 


' | an RR 
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sity in anime and video game characters. 
“Why should I have to cosplay from lim- 
ited options when I can cosplay who I 
like?” Tricoche said. 


ANIME 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8 


and “Digimon,” which inspired Milan 
to pursue performing music. Specifi- 
cally, Milan was inspired musically by 
“NEO: the World Ends With You,” 
a soundtrack he said was unique and 
held a special place for him due to its 
mix of J-rock, screamo, heavy metal 
and more. 

“The music in anime itself is [more] 
complex than other Western things. It’s 
very complex in the sense there is a lot 
of instrumentation and you can have a 
ton of [aspects],” Milan said. 

Lauren Truong, an ATEC senior, 
serves as both AOE’s choir section lead 
and marketing lead. Truong’s inter- 
est in anime stemmed from watching 
lighthearted shows like “Sailor Moon” 
and “Pokemon” with her family, and 
her interest in “Fairy Tail” was a path- 
way to explore more anime. Truong 


said that watching anime has exposed 
her to new international bands, and 
that AOE’s mix of instrumentals with 
J-pop music has allowed her to explore 
avenues that combine both styles. 

“T like hearing the different harmo- 
nies and layers of different orchestra 
pieces,” Truong said. 

Colby Ruane, a computer engineer- 
ing senior, is the brass section lead for 
AOE. Watching “Pokemon” in the ear- 
ly mornings was an important and in- 
fluential memory for him. Ruane said 
he enjoys the democratic feel of AOE, 
where the members make the musical 
choices for pieces rather than the di- 
rectors, and especially appreciates the 
variety of instrumentation, with songs 
featuring instruments from ocarinas to 
trombones to vocals. 

“(Graduated members] love the com- 
munity so much that they still want to 
participate in Saturday rehearsals. I 
think that really makes it unique from 


other orchestras you see [at UTD],” 
Ruane said. 

AOE’s environment builds on one 
common interest — a personal bond 
with anime. Through their mixing of 
genres, members of AOE have expand- 
ed their taste for music and infused a 
personal touch into their covers. Ac- 
tuarial science junior, audiovisual lead 
and piano player Aiden Rutberg said 
he enjoys the pieces AOE plays because 
of the variety of different feelings they 
can invoke. 

“The music we perform] stands out 
because it has a different sense of feel- 
ing than film scores and classical music 
that feels more Western to me, some- 
thing that I’m more used to," Rutberg 
said. "I wanted to learn about other 
stuff, so [AOE] was one of the ways I 
can learn more about other parts of the 
world." 


COMIC 
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a comic strip and enjoy it.” 

While audiences can appreciate 
comics with eye-catching art styles and 
simple dialogue, Cantu and DeGrand 
recognize the nuance of their pieces and 
the hidden meanings that can be de- 
rived from them. DeGrand’s re- 
cent illustration project, “Snot 
Goblins and Other Tasteless 
Tales,” is marketed towards 
children, but subtly discusses 
relatable scenarios such as 
alienation through a vampire 
DeGrand finds 
that tackling tough sub- 


immigrant. 


jects through fiction 
can help parents 
children 


understand 


and 


real world issues. 

“[With] the horror genre, you can 
put a lot of really difficult subjects 
into kind of a digestible form, you 
know,” DeGrand said. “Like a lot of 
kids, P've always liked the monster. I 
was kind of an outcast, got ostracized 
a little bit, didn’t quite fit in. 

Kind of like Frankenstein 
or King Kong. So I 


always gravitated to- 


wards monsters, 
which is not 
really a_ scary 


thing. A lot of 
actual horror 


comes from the 


evils that peo- 
ple do.” As the 
years pro- 


ra 


On left: David Degrand. On right: Hector Cantu, who has taught courses at UTD. 


gressed, both creators evolved their 
humor and subject matter while 
striving to stay true to themselves 
and remaining relevant to modern 
audiences. The “Baldo” author finds 
through his 


young relatives’ interests, such as the 


modern inspiration 
niche internet lore his relatives tell 
him. No matter the art style or sub- 
ject, DenBleyker and Cantu said that 
the internet and social media have 
simplified the art publishing process. 

“There’s so many more outlets for 
cartooning, that pretty much any- 
body who draws a cartoon can post 
it and find an audience,” Cantu said. 
“Without having to rely on getting a 
job at a comic book or getting a job 
as a newspaper cartoonist, you just do 
it on your own. That's really changed 
the ballgame in so many ways.” 

Over two decades have passed since 
DenBleyker first began creating com- 
ics in his freshman year at UTD, but 
the dark humor that made his comics 
so popular have persisted. Cyanide 
and Happiness gained popular- 
ity for its surreal and graphic 
humor and is an im- 

portant staple in 
meme culture. 
DenBleyker 
that 
the rise of 


the 


said 


inter- 


net allows for more creative freedom, 
which can be necessary for vulgar 
jokes. 

“The only censorship is the censorship you 
apply to yourself,” DenBleyker said. “Which 
is reasonable, we should definitely censor 
ourselves a bit.” 

‘Cyanide and Happiness’ creators con- 
tinue to work on their comics as a team and 
Cantti continues to write for “Baldo.” De- 
Grand is currently working 
on his first solo project, 


a comic focused on 
a happy go-lucky 
woodland _crea- 
ture who comes 

to —_ experience 

real, tough 
All 


the artists find 


emotions. 


self-expression 


through 


-_ 
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their work and encourage students to 
chase their creative endeavors. 

“The students at UT Dallas, they’ve 
always been very sharp and fun to 
teach, and very creative,” Cantti said. 
“They have great ideas. And I’ve always 
been impressed with the talent that I 
see in the kids there. A lot of the ideas 
that I've seen in those classes could 
definitely be developed into graphic 
novels. So I’m more than happy to en- 
courage the students and get them to 

create their graphic novels and com- 

ics and find an audience for it.” 
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Comets blast sella softball opponents 


TYLER BURKHARDT 
Mercury Staff 

While a home sweep against an ASC ti- 
val gives the Comets confidence heading into 
April, the season remains about more than just 
softball. 

This week, UTD’s softball team crossed the 
halfway point in the season. After bonding 
through the loss of their coach last fall, they 
have continued to play as a tight-knit unit — 
and, buoyed by a historic pitching performance 
from junior McKenzie Cutbirth, this has largely 
translated into success on the field. Over spring 
break, the team bonded further over a trip to 
Arizona to play in the Tucson Invitational, 
where they won four of five games and “had a 
blast,” according to Head Coach Kelly Archer. 

“We got to play teams we've never seen... 
students didnt have to worry about class, and 
16 of our players had family travel out there 
with us,” Archer said. “We went up into the 
mountains one night and took a bunch of 
sunset pictures. [The team] absolutely loved it, 
appreciated being in the moment and spending 
that time together.” 

After their trip to Tucson, the Comets re- 
turned to Richardson and competed in three 
games at Sul Ross State on March 22 and 23. 
While Archer said that the Comets are still 
seeking more offensive output, the team’s pitch- 
ing and defense was sufficient to carry them 
through the weekend. 

A major contributor was Cutbirth, who won 
ASC Pitcher of the Week honors as she went 
2-0; she struck out 13 batters and only allowed 
one run in 14 innings. Cutbirth became the first 
UTD pitcher to start a season 9-0 since Lauren 
McLeod started the 2017 season with 11 con- 
secutive wins, which Archer said is considered 
the greatest pitching season in program history. 

“So far, that’s the high point of the season,” 


Archer said. “She's working hard, using every re- 
source available, from trainers to strength coach- 
es, and working to get better. [Cutbirth] does 
what you hope every college athlete would do.” 

‘The Comets have rallied around Cutbirth’s 
consistently outstanding performance. This 
shows in her run support, as the Comets average 
more than 6.5 runs per game in Cutbirths starts 
this season. Archer said that when she takes the 
mound, the team reflects the same competitor's 
mentality in their offensive approach. 

“McKenzie’s success this year has come 
from a deliberate shift in mindset,” Archer 
said. “In the past, she was her own worst en- 
emy, but now she goes out there and just keeps 
competing ... and when McKenzie is on the 
mound, offensively, we're different.” 

Between the sweep of Sul Ross State and 
going 4-1 at the invitational in Tuscon, the 
softball team has built a lot of momentum 
going into a 4-week stretch of back-to-back- 
to-back-to-back ASC divisional matchups. 
‘The month of April will largely determine the 
Comets’ playoff seeding for the end of season 
tournament. Following a trip to Austin to face 
off against Concordia, the Comets’ next home 
series will be April 5 and 6 versus the Howard 
Payne Yellow Jackets. 

“We haven't qualified for the postseason 
yet,” Archer said, “but we'll have a five week 
stretch of routine to prepare. We feel like we're 
ina good spot.” 

As they prepare for a playoff run, the Com- 
ets have not forgotten that they dedicated this 
season to beloved coach Abby Sterling. They 
have designated the last game versus How- 
ard Payne, on Saturday April 6, to be “Abby 
Day.” Sterling's sister and brother will be in at- 
tendance for what is sure to be an emotional 


MCKENZIE'S SUCCESS THIS YEAR 
HAS COME FROM A DELIBERATE 
SHIFT IN MINDSET. IN THE PAST, SHE 
WAS HER OWN WORST ENEMY, BUT 
NOW SHE GOES OUT THERE AND 
JUST KEEPS COMPETING ... 
WHEN MCKENZIE IS ON THE MOUND, 
OFFENSIVELY, WE'RE DIFFERENT. 


— KELLY ARCHER 


HEAD COACH 
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game for the softball team. Acoording to Ar- 


~~ 


cher, the players have made shirts that say 
“Abby Strong,” which they intend to wear in 
honor of the coach, whose untimely passing 
has made this particular season so much more 
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“We're four months removed from Abby 
passing away, and I would tell you that the 
team has not lost sight of their priorities,” Ar- 


cher said. “Every day we're together, working 
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to — better, but also Aye with a renewed 
appreciation of why they're here. From that 
standpoint, the season is beyond successful — 
they have all come through a tragedy together.” 
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APR 5 at Howard Payne 
3:00 PM 


APR 6 at Howard Payne 
12:00 PM & 3:00PM 


APR 9 at Southwestern (TX) 
6:00 PM 


APR 5 vs Howard Payne 
4:00 PM & 6:00 PM 


APR 6 vs Howard Payne 
1:00 PM 


4:00 PM & 6:00 PM 


SOFTBALL 


12:00 PM 


APR 12 at Mary Hardin-Baylor 


APR 13 at Mary Hardin-Baylor 
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APR 12 at Hardin-Simmons 
3:00 PM 


W TENNIS 


APR 4 vs Howard Payne 
1:00 PM 


APR 7 at SMU 
5:00 PM 


APR 13 at Hardin-Simmons 
3:00 PM 


APR 14 vs #39 Concordia (TX) 
12:00 PM 


UTD baseball team sweeps ASC op- 
ponent for second consecutive series 


ah al 


eal 


TLYER BURKHARDT 
Mercury Staff 

With three hard-fought victories this 
week, the Comets improved to second place 
in the ASC divisional standings, leapfrogging 
rival Mary Hardin-Baylor. 

UTD welcomed conference opponents 
Concordia to Richardson ahead of Easter 
weekend, three-and-a-half games back from 
first-place East Texas Baptist in the in the race 
for the top-position in the ASC postseason 
tournament. Despite playing with an injured 
roster, the comets showcased their pitching, 
grit, and timely hitting as they showed the 
Tornadoes out with brooms, having com- 
pleted the series sweep with a trio of low- 
scoring wins. With a few key offensive play- 
ers slated to return and a critical two-week 
stretch against Mary Hardin-Baylor and 
East Texas Baptist on the schedule for April, 
Head Coach Shane Shewmake said this series 


shows UTD’s a key part of formula for suc- 


cess. 

“Pitching has been a strength for us all year 
—and offensively, the main thing is that they 
just kept playing,” Shewmake said. "We talk 
about this a lot: at the end of the day these 
games are about finding a way to win.” 

‘The story of game one was pitching. Junior 
right-hander Dylan Collins threw a complete 
game, allowing only four hits and one earned 
run across seven innings of work, earning his 
fourth win of the season. 

“Collins was great out there...the pitches 
were nasty, and he was hitting his spots,” 
senior Dylan Hugley said. “He looks like 
he’s going to be real tough to hit down the 
stretch.” 

Game two was a particularly hard-fought 
affair. After trailing for much of the game, 
UTD scored three runs in the last two in- 
nings to tie the score and force the game to 


extra innings. The game lasted four more in- 
nings before centerfielder Jaeger Self, a busi- 
ness administration junior, scored the walk- 
off run from third base on a wild pitch in the 
bottom of the 13th. Self powered the Com- 
ets offense throughout both of Thursday's 
games, going 5-7 and manufacturing three of 
UTDSs five runs in the extra-inning victory. 

“What [Self] did, that was huge... .consis- 
tently getting hits, and then he had the big 
play to win the game. He's on second base, 
and he had the green light: he steals third, 
and then we score the winning run on a wild 
pitch,” Shewmake said. “If he doesn't do that, 
I dont know when we were going to score 
again.” 

The rubber game on Friday once again 
came down to taking advantage of small 
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Women’s tennis 
defeats LeTourneau 


AARAV DEV 
Mercury Staff 


The UTD women’s tennis team de- 
feated LeTourneau 8-1 on March 20 in 
their first ASC matchup before shut- 
ting out McMurry 9-0 on March 24 
but their winning streak ended when 
losing to Missouri-St. Louis 4-3 on 
March 25. 

Against LeTourneau, the Comets 
won two of their three doubles matches 
to start the day’s play. Saumya Vedula 
and Rebecca Jackson, Megan Zeng and 
Elyssa Ducret, and Jhastine Red Balla- 
do and Elsha Valluru impressively won 
all their matches by a margin of at least 
four games. The Comets defeated the 
Yellow Jackets in all six singles match- 
es. All but one match were settled in 
only two sets. Zeng, Vedula, Casso and 
Rogers each only dropped three games 
or less. 

Against McMurry, all three doubles 


if 


“*. 
wom 


pairs defeated their opponents, with 
Ducret and Zeng only dropping one 
game. The Comets breezed through 
the singles matches, winning all six. 
No player needed more than two sets 
to win, the first time that’s happened 
this season. No Comet lost more than 
three games in any set. 

“Our singles the past few games 
have really been helping us clinch the 
matches,” Ducret said. “It’s something 
I'm pretty impressed about with the 
team this year.” 

The win streak ended at two af- 
ter UTD was defeated by Division 
II opponent Missouri-St. Louis. The 
Comets lost all three doubles matches. 
Vedula and Jackson came the closest 
to winning by losing 6-4. The Com- 
ets then won three of their six singles 
matchups. Freshman Riya Matharoo, 
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UTD’s secret weapon: Rahul Peddi 


AAFIYA ASLAM 
Mercury Staff 


Finance and economics junior Rahul 
Srivasthav Peddi has bided his time, 
slowly climbing the charts in indepen- 
dent tournaments to become the chess 
team’s unexpected ace up the sleeve in 
the upcoming season. 

Although his performance last year 
wasn't acknowledged through accolades, 
Peddi has played in significant tour- 
naaprepare for the next chess season. 
Tournaments such as the Asian Conti- 
nental and the Isle of Man Open were 
all competitions that he performed well 
in. However, his tournaments in the 
2023 fall semester with the UTD team 
has decreased his ELO rating from 2482 
to 2458. Peddi mentioned that this de- 
crease was mainly because of the Super 
Finals in fall of 2023, which affected 
him and the team. Regardless, his recent 
performance in the Pan-Ams and the 
Southwest Collegiate has made up for 
that and is looking forward to making a 
comeback next season. 

Peddi began playing chess at the age of 
6 at a summer camp in India where he 
performed better than the other students 
his age. After his family saw his poten- 
tial, he started to play in more serious 
tournaments and began training with a 
coach, 

“IT took a break from school for half a 
year to play chess and the other half year 
I [went] to school. That break switched 
my approach to becoming mostly a pro- 
file chess player,” Peddi said. “Since then, 
I started traveling more, playing more 
tournaments and training like 8-9 hours 
a day on that.” 

Peddi mentions that throughout the 
different stages of his life the reasons he 
liked to play chess changed. Initially, he 
was into chess for the rush of competi- 
tion and excitement of getting medals. 
Peddi believed that his parents and chess 
coach designed him to focus on becom- 
ing the player he is today. However, over- 
time he realized it’s not that motivating 
to get medals anymore, so he started to 
appreciate chess without the need to ob- 


sess over winning. 

“T like playing chess because it puts 
me in a good mood and just gives me 
the Zen mode of it,” said Peddi. “Also, 
I think about the aspect of strategy and 
where I can think of my points out 
there.” 

Peddi mentions that he usually plays 
Queen’s Gambit with the white pieces 
and King’s Indian with the black piec- 
es. Some other openings that he usu- 
ally plays are the Nimzo Indian Defense 
and Benoni which are some of the most 
strategic openings in chess. According to 
Peddi, these types of openings are more 
on the aggressive side where he would 
have more control over the board. He 
mentions that his role at UTD is to play 
aggressively and get most of the wins. 
However, he prefers a combination of 
where he can defend and attack later, 
which helps come up with strategic posi- 
tions on the board. 

"T would not say I’m very versatile, but 
I think overall I’m very good at some as- 
pects...let’s say the calculation part and 
the complexities ’m very good with,” 
Peddi said. 

Some of Peddi’s significant tourna- 
ments have been the Asian Continentals 
of 2016 and 2019, the Isle of Man Open 
in 2018, and the World Open in 2023. 
The Asian Continental for 2016 was one 
of the hardest experiences he faced since 
he went to Uzbekistan by himself at the 
age of 14. The Isle of Man Open in 2018 
was one of biggest tournaments he has 
been in as many of the top chess players 
such as Anish Giri, Hikaru Nakamura 
and Vladimir Kramnik. His best game 
was against Grandmaster David Howell 
who was 300 points higher rated than 
him in which the game ended in a draw. 
In the Asian Continental of 2019, he 
made up for his mistakes in the previous 
Asian continental and defeated Grand- 
master Zeng Chongsheng in China. 

Peddi’s most memorable game was 
with Hans Neimann at the World Open 
in 2023. Peddi mentioned he was the 
highest rated person he’s ever played on 
the live board. He was with the white 


pieces and kept up the pressure by push- 
ing his pawns to Neimann’s side of the 
board which forced his king to be in an 
uncomfortable position by being around 
the middle of the board. Because of the 
complexity of the game and the pres- 
sure that was being applied by Peddi, 
Neimann blundered his defense making 
Peddi attack with his queen for a possible 
checkmate. 

“I think I was slightly worse [in the 
game with Hans Neimann], but I was 
defending and then I came back, and I 
just outplayed him in a complex version 
[of the game],” Peddi said. 

Peddi is currently pursuing his bach- 
elor’s degree while thinking about pos- 
sibly pursuing his master's degree. He 
loves what UTD has to offer for his 
classes and wants to continue being in 
the chess team and still hang out with 
his friends. In terms of chess, he would 
like to bring up his ELO rating to recov- 
er from his losses this past year from the 


ILLUSTRATION B 


2023 Collegiate Super Finals and the US 
Open Masters of 2023. 

“T have not lost a single game for UTD 
for like two years,” Peddi said. “It’s just 
that the [last] fall, I don’t know what was 
happening and I think as a team we were 
not doing well in the fall.” 

Peddi expressed his appreciation of 
UTD for providing him with connec- 
tions and friends that worked together to 


GM Peddi v. GM Neimann, World 
Open 2023 


Previous Moves: 34. Be3 f5 35. Bh6 Rf8 


Answer: 51. Bxg7 
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persist despite a difficult fall tournament 


season. He connected with his friends 
thanks to the clubs he is involved in and 
the events he attends that bring the com- 
munity together, such as free food, ven- 
dors and booths. 

“People think that UTD is boring, but 
I dont find it boring,” Peddi said. “Just 
find your friends and it will be really 


» 


fun. 


Men's tennis team opens with a smash 


AARAV DEV 
Mercury Staff 


The UTD men’s tennis team defeated 
a struggling LeTourneau team 8-1 on 
March 20 in their first ASC match before 
earning an impressive 5-2 victory against 
D-II Missouri-St. Louis on March 25. 
Their March 21 game against Oral Rob- 
erts was canceled because of weather. 

Against LeTourneau, the Comets won 
two of their three doubles matches to 
start the day’s play. The pairs, consisting 
of Nick Boquet and Benjamin Dubois 
and Noah Sam and Snehin Yerragudi, 
came out victorious, but Nathan Qi 
and Andres Gonzalez lost their match. 
Boquet and Dubois shut down their op- 
ponents in an 8-0 win. The Comets de- 
feated the YellowJackets in all six singles 
matches, their second time this season 
achieving the feat. All but one match 
were settled in only two sets. Yerragudi 
and Jed De Luna each won their sets 6-0. 

“We've been messing around with the 
[doubles] lineups, and I think right now 
we've got a pretty good tandem with 
three teams,” De Luna said. “We came 
out really strong in the singles match- 


» 


ups. 


jm 


Against UMSL, the Comets again 
claimed two of the three doubles match- 
es. Qi and Gonzalez won as well as Bo- 
quet and Dubois, but Sam and Yerragu- 
di came up just short, losing 7-6. UTD 
won four of six singles matches, and 
Gonzalez, De Luna, Yerragudi and Du- 
bois came out on top. DeLuna recorded 
his 33rd singles victory, moving to 
fourth place in the all-time UTD 
leaderboard. 

“Tm hoping to at least get to 
third or maybe even second on 
the list,” De Luna said. “The 
energy and the chemistry is 
something we're working on.” 

The 
ing off a tough loss against 
Southeastern Oklahoma 
State before the LeTour- 
neau game, as well as a 


Comets were com- 


canceled game versus 
Saint Mary’s, and had 
not won a match since 
Feb. 24. The back-to- 
back wins against Le- 
Tourneau and UMSL 
helped the 


bounce back and 


team 


on 
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build momentum going into the fu- 
ture. 

“We all kind of agreed after the 
match that our level of play is there, it’s 
just a little bit of discipline,” De Luna 
said. “Now rolling off a win, we're al- 
ways looking to extend that streak.” 
The 


will 


Comets 
travel to 
Arkansas to face 
Ozarks on March 


29 before  return- 
ing home for games 
against Howard 


Payne and SMU on 

April 4 and April 7 
respectively. 

“Our goal is to 

win the conference,” 

De Luna said. “We really 

want to see how far we can take 

this.” 


WOMEN 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 


Ducret, and Valluru were the victors. 
After the games, several Comets made 
jumps in the all-time UTD leader- 
boards. Jackson leaps to second on the 
career doubles wins leaderboard with 
40 and tied for fifth in singles victories 
with her 33rd. Vedula is now tied for 
third after her 39th doubles win and 
tied for seventh with her 29th singles 
win. Ducret improved to a tie for 
eighth after her 29th doubles victory. 
Ducret said that the Comets have 
done a good job adapting to different 


playing environments, such as away 
games and weather conditions. 

“It's not affecting us mentally or 
physically,” Ducret said. “We keep 
pushing and adjusting based on what 
we have and what's given to us.” 

The Comets are now 3-4 and will 
look to bring their record back to .500 
in Arkansas against Ozarks on March 
29. They will then play two home 
games against Utah Tech and Howard 
Payne on April 2 and April 4. 

“We need to keep our heads up 
and focus on the game,” Ducret said. 
“There's more of a drive now that 
we've seen what we can bring.” 


BASEBALL 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 


opportunities late in the game. After 
seven scoreless frames from Hugley, 
designated hitter Grayson Coltharp 
laid down a perfect sacrifice bunt to 
advance catcher Nico Fernandez and 
right fielder Josh Johnson to second 
and third with only one out in the 
bottom of the seventh. Fernandez and 
Johnson would come around to score 
on an error and a fielders’ choice, and 
UTD eventually won the game 2-1. 
Hugley credited the victory to the 
team’s ability to continue to grind 
down an opposing pitcher until. 

“The guys showed a lot of grit out 
there,” he said. “They don’t quit. 
That’s why we got the win.” 


Next weekend, UTD will head to 
Howard Payne, where they look to 
add on to their six-game winning 
streak. After that, they will host 
third-place Mary Hardin-Baylor in 
Richardson from April — a series that 
will figure heavily into the playoff 
rankings. With offensive reinforce- 
ments on the way — Shewmake said 
that he has only been able to field his 
‘A lineup in nine games this season 
— and a gritty mentality, the baseball 
team remains confident going into 
April. 

“Six in a row is a testament to this 
team’s determination,” Hugley said, 
“and we feel like we can beat anyone 
with how things are going right now.” 
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Why DFW desperately needs the high-speed rail plan 


GREGORIO OLIVARES GUTIERREZ 
News Editor 


the 


Tower is necessary for implement- 


If demolishing Reunion 
ing intercity high-speed rail in 
Texas, then it is critical we do it 
to help combat congestion while 
improving local communities. 
Comets should petition their of- 
ficials and mobilize in support of 
sustainable public transportation 
projects. 

In 2023, Amtrak announced 
support for Texas Central’s plans 
of creating a high speed rail con- 
nection between Dallas and Hous- 
ton, which, when complete, would 
allow people to make the trip be- 
tween these two major metropoli- 
tan centers in less than 2 hours. A 
federal grant of $500,000 has al- 
ready been given to Texas Central 
so it can work on finalizing plans 
for the line. But projected routes 
have faced severe criticism from 
Texas real estate developers, with 
Hunt Realty particularly opposed 
to the extension connecting the 
line to Fort Worth. Transportation 
issues in Texas will never improve 
if people continue to allow those 
that profit from horrible unwalk- 
able infrastructure to be the most 
vocal; students who support pub- 
lic transport should petition their 
representatives as much as pro-car 
interest groups do. 

On a good day, it takes about 
3 hours and 36 minutes to drive 
from Dallas to Houston, and the 
constant plague of traffic can eas- 
ily make this a four-hour journey. 
This significant travel time could be 
circumvented through construction 
of the planned high-speed rail line. 
Current estimates show that the train 
would travel at around 200 miles per 
hour, making the roughly 240-mile 
journey in less than 90 minutes. De- 
velopers say that construction is un- 
necessary and expensive, but these 
are 90 minutes in which you are free 
to focus on literally anything other 
than driving; in that time, you could 
catch up with family, work on last 
night's homework or just get some 


much-needed sleep. Access to new 
and convenient infrastructure like 
high-speed rail would significantly 
improve all Texans’ quality of life. 
Future Comets would also greatly 
benefit from this connection, espe- 
cially due to the construction of the 
UTD DART stop along the Silver 
Line which is expected to open be- 
tween 2026 and 2027. 

Traffic is a constant issue amplified 
by America’s dependence on cars, 
and yet most attempts to overcome 
it are met with failure. Not only do 
82% of Americans already doubt that 


highway expansions will help reduce 
congestion, but research since 1996 
has indicated that road expansions 
lead to increased traffic. Combatting 
this congestion would require devel- 
oping public transport and walkable 
mixed-use communities. 
Transit-oriented design, a part of 
mixed-use design, is critical since 
building communities around trans- 
port hubs allows its residents to 
quickly access life necessities through 
close-by public transportation. This 
allows for a life free of forced car 
use by providing an actual viable al- 
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ternative. TODs also contribute to- 
ward higher productivity and lower 
economic costs for a city because of 
their compact and versatile zoning, 
encouraging stronger communities 
to develop. A high-speed rail cross- 
ing the state would allow for major 
transit-oriented developments to ap- 
pear across the rail line — especially 
at its metropolitan ends in Dallas 
and Houston — bringing economic 
growth and new solutions for the 
congestion in this corridor. 

Few states are as invested in high- 
ways as Texas, which throws tens of 


billions of dollars at useless high- 
way expansions. This causes more 
traffic while dividing communi- 
ties, displacing families and con- 
tributing to the dominance of cars 
in Texas as the only viable mode of 
transportation. If Texas is already 
spending billions on projects to 
expand highways all across the 
state, it might as well do some- 
thing of use and divert funding 
to building high-speed passenger 
rail, which could unite rather than 
divide us. 

Hunt Realty Investments warns 
that the planned rail would re- 
quire them to shut down hotel 
rooms and potentially tear down 
the Reunion Tower based on their 
own in-house renderings of what 
the line could be. The proposed el- 
evated rail line does not even have 
to tear down the tower if plans are 
made to keep the line a fair dis- 
tance from the building itself. In 
the worst case scenario, where a 
rail line must run within feet of 
the Reunion Center, then the tow- 
er could even be moved similar to 
the 1800s raising of the entire city 
of Chicago or the movement of 
massive concert halls and towers 
across the world, including such 
heavy landmarks as San Francis- 
co’s Hotel Montgomery. More im- 
portantly, it is ridiculous to think 
we should yield to wealthy real es- 
tate moguls’ fearmongering about 
lost property when Texas has not 
hesitated to demolish impover- 
ished neighborhoods for highway 
expansions, like with the current 
expansion of I-45 in Houston. 

Comets shouldn't let a wealthy and 
out of touch real estate firm over- 
shadow their future and their voice 
on what is best for their community. 
Instead, they can show up at city 
council meetings and push for bet- 
ter transit for the people of Dallas as 
well as work with groups that already 
exist like Comets for Better Transit. 
But if the tower’s owners are unwill- 
ing to find a compromise, then tear 
the tower down. 


Abbott's age verification order spells Internet doom 


GREGORIO OLIVARES GUTIERREZ 
News Editor 


Texas' recent attempt to restrict ac- 
cess to pornography intrinsically fails 
to actually protect minors and legal 
consumers of porn while exposing 
them to new data risks. 

The Texas legislature passed HB 
1181 June 2023 with the intent of 
limiting the access Texas citizens have 
to “sexual material harmful to minors 
on an Internet website” by requiring 
age verification through users submit- 
ting state-recognized forms of identi- 
fication, such as a driver’s license or 
state ID. Since this bill was signed 
into law, Texas Attorney General Ken 
Paxton has sued PornHub’s parent 
company, Aylo, by seeking a perma- 
nent injunction, which would prevent 
their operation until they implement 
identity verification. HB 1181 in ac- 
cordance with the law. Paxton seeks 
to apply fines of up to $10,000 per 
day after Sep. 19, 2023, because the 
company has been operating without 
state-mandated verification. Paxton 
filed similar injunctions against Multi 
Media LLC and Hammy Media, 
which own the websites Chaturbate 
and Xhamster, respectively. PornHub’s 
unexpected protest pullout from 
Texas, preventing Texan IP addresses 
from accessing the site, has left some 
Texans desperate for alternatives in an 
attempt to exert pressure on Texas leg- 
islators to retract. 

With pornographic material invad- 
ing online spaces such as Twitter, Tum- 
blr and Instagram among other social 
media sites, minors left unattended 
by their parents can readily stumble 
across adult content. While this is the 
stated reason behind the age verifi- 
cation laws, the Texas law itself does 
little to fundamentally address this 
online issue since it merely offloads 


the burden of verification from the 
states onto private websites. Anyone, 
including minors, can overcome the 
verification requirement by install- 
ing a VPN or location spoofing app. 
People don’t have to be particularly 
dedicated to finding workarounds, 
since VPN providers such as Nord 
VPN and Surfshark VPN persistently 
market themselves through online in- 
fluencers to audiences of all ages. HB 
1181 is not up to par when it comes 
to fundamentally remediating the is- 
sue of porn available to minors. 

HB 1181 would require that every 
time a user accesses a website con- 
taining pornographic material, they 
must submit identification as proof 
of their age. This would require com- 
pliant websites to store and verify 
its users’ IDs, which shouldn’t strike 
confidence in anyone when it comes 
to data security, since porn sites are 
known for the prevalence of malware 
and other cybersecurity threats. Users 
of PornHub have an estimated 53% 
chance of encountering malware while 
browsing, and competing websites 
maintain even laxer security. Web- 
sites with lackluster security holding 
personal information such as names, 
birthdays and SSNs risks the theft of 
this data by online data brokers. 

While the people of Texas flock to 
Google to search for PornHub alter- 
natives, the core of the problem ulti- 
mately remains legally unscathed, that 
being the verification laws themselves. 
Those attempting to access PornHub 
with a Texas IP address in the wake of 
the ban are met with a lengthy message 
from the site owners. PornHub argues 
that “not only does this impinge on 
the rights of adults to access protected 
speech, it fails strict scrutiny by em- 
ploying the least effective and yet also 
most restrictive means of accomplish- 


ing Texas’ stated purpose of allegedly 


protecting minors.” In other words, 


the law is potentially unconstitution- 
al due to government overreach and 
First Amendment violations. 

PornHub specifically recommends 
device-based age verification, which 
could be done when a device is pur- 
chased, which would function as 
a more secure and reliable form of 
verification submitting state IDs to 
porn sites. PornHub astutely says that 
states which have passed similar laws 
have failed to actually protect minors, 
instead driving users to less secure 
websites who are willing to ignore the 
laws. 


The combination of free speech 
concerns and malware risks brought 
forth by this legislation puts Comets 
in a difficult position when it comes 
to their consumption of adult con- 
tent, instead relying on alternative on- 
line mediums. It is imperative to keep 
your data secure while Texas legisla- 
tors decide whether or not they would 
like to meaningfully address the issues 
raised by HB 1181 or if they will just 
continue doing more shortsighted 
bans and lawsuits. VPNs exist as a 
viable and incredibly easy alternative 
for those above age who don’t have the 
time to petition their legislators, but 
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still wish to watch pornography. 
Comets that disagree with the limi- 
tations imposed on them ought to 
beseech their political representatives 
with particular vigor, as this is an elec- 
tion year. Now is the time to exert 
pressure on politicians, both current 
and potential, through pushback, 
protests and petitions among other 
collective efforts. If you want to pro- 
tect minors while not infringing upon 
freedom of speech, then you should 
contact your legislator advocating for 
more sensible forms of restriction like 


device-based verification. 
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Save Reunion Tower: in defense of Hunt Realty 


Transit helps the city, but current construction plans would eliminate housing in an already struggling downtown 


ANDRE AVERION 
Mercury Staff 


The proposal of a bullet train be- 
tween Houston and Dallas is long 
overdue, but it cannot come at the cost 
of removing 46 years of city symbolism 
and sustainable housing for an already 
struggling community. Comets should 
petition their officials in support of 
further study of sustainable public 
transportation projects, otherwise we 
will continue creating poor city infra- 
structure. 

At first, the future looked bright 
when Amtrak and Texas Central Part- 
ners announced in late 2023 its 205 
mph high-speed rail project between 
Dallas and Houston, which would ef- 
fectively turn a four-hour drive across 
the most dangerous road in the Unit- 
ed States into a 90-minute passen- 
ger drive. After nearly two decades of 
high-speed rail promises from the Tex- 
an government, plans solidified with 
the receipt of a $500,000 federal grant. 
Then, at a city council meeting in early 
March 2024, Colin Fitzgibbons — 
President of Hunt Realty Investments, 
which owns Reunion Tower and Hy- 
att Regency — unveiled renderings of 
the proposed rail to the City Council. 
More than 1,000 Hyatt Regency hotel 
rooms, its $5 billion housing develop- 
ment plans and the iconic Reunion 
Tower would be sacrificed. 

If Reunion Tower were to be sacri- 
ficed, a decades-old icon of downtown 
Dallas city identity would forever be 
lost. Outside the fact that it’s featured 
on nearly every Dallas related web- 
site, from nearly every community of 
downtown, Dallas’ most unique archi- 
tectural feature can be seen lighting up 
the night sky, and during the day it’s 
the only 360 degree platform where 
the public can see Dallas in the sky. 
It’s a staple in Dallas’ $7.2 billion tour- 
ism industry, most notably hosting the 
famous New Year ball drop and drone 
show, and its absence would be eco- 
nomically devastating when few other 


landmarks and attractions differentiate 
Dallas from any other Texas city. 

Just as importantly, the train be- 
ing implemented at this stage would 
jeopardize NorthEnd, Hunt Realty’s 
planned $5 billion housing project, 
which would be more impactful and 
necessary for Dallas’ current needs. 
3,000 apartment units, a hotel with up 
to 1,000 rooms, 150,000 square feet 
of retail space, 2 million square feet 
of office space and a 3 to 4-acre park 
could never come to be. If you’ve been 
to west or south downtown, you know 
how badly Dallas could use these reno- 
vations. New jobs and homes would 
be a step to alleviating inequality and 
homelessness in Dallas, which has a 
staggering 17.7% poverty rate — the 


only U.S. city with more people living 
below the poverty line is Philadelphia. 
It doesn’t make sense to demand better 
accessibility to another metroplex when 
we can’t even provide better opportuni- 
ties in our own metroplex. How could 
we call this train sustainable when it 
will primarily take away housing from 
a city that is already struggling? 

I’m not saying the bullet train should 
not be constructed; the combined 
population of the Houston and Dallas 
metroplexes is almost 13 million, and 
even if only a fraction of those people 
ride twice a year, it would receive many 
riders. And it’s not as if Hunt Realty’s 
renovations will magically fix poverty 
and homelessness. But progress cannot 
be circumvented by convenience when 


we could pursue less destructive solu- 
tions if given more time. Even if it’s a 
step in the right direction for improved 
accessibility, the installation of the bul- 
let train won't solve Texas’ dependence 
on cars and highways, or reverse the 
damage already done. Hunt Realty’s 
renovations can make a difference in 
Dallas; the same can’t be said for a 
train. It’s not impossible to have our 
train and new opportunities together, 
we just need more time and research to 
create something mutually sustainable. 

Let the bullet train come to Dallas, 
but Comets should advocate for con- 
struction that doesn’t destroy a city 
icon or potential homes. We should 
not follow in the footsteps of what 
highways have already done to our city, 
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just because it's convenient. If we're 
truly for accessibility, then let's at least 
do it right. Comets can attend the city 
council meetings and push for a better 
standard of accessibility. Included in 
Hunt Realty’s $5 billion plan is reno- 
vations to the Eddie Bernice Johnson 
Union Station, which if given more 
time and research, could become a bet- 
ter home for the bullet train. Or the 
bullet train could come into Dallas 
from a different or newly constructed 
station, interconnected with DART. 

We owe it to our city to consider all 
alternatives. After all, Dallasites have 
already waited two decades. What’s a 
few more months to find a better, more 
sustainable alternative? 


Actors might wear ceasefire pins, but they aren't your heroes 


KAVYA RACHEETI 
Staff Writer 


Despite modern Hollywood films 
often featuring provocative political 
messaging, especially at the 2024 Oscar 
Awards, major Hollywood actors fail to 
speak on political issues explicitly and 
don’t deserve to be credited for social 
progress. When looking for an actual 
cultural hero, look among yourselves, 
especially fellow students, as they call 
for political action more effectively de- 
spite facing more risks. 

Political commentary took center 
stage at the Oscars this year, with spe- 
cial attention being paid to the human- 
itarian crisis in Palestine. Dozens of ac- 
tors and actresses at the ceremony wore 
red pins associating them with ‘Artists 
for Ceasefire, a collection of creatives 
advocating for a ceasefire in Gaza; 
however, they did not elaborate on the 
pins in later interviews. Jonathan Glaz- 
er, director of “The Zone of Interest,” 
went on to call his film a cautionary 
tale in his speech, talking about the ef- 
fects of dehumanization on Palestinian 
civilians. These sentiments touched on 
the fact that something devastating is 
happening to Palestinians, but lacked 
the depth that one would expect, espe- 
cially given the fact that we can watch 
in real time what is happening in Gaza 
via social media. 

While these pins and Glazer’s speech 
are a great way to educate people on the 
crisis in Gaza, pushback against Holly- 
wood is far too tame compared to the 
sentiments and actions of the public. 
According to a poll conducted by Data 
for Progress, around 67% of American 
voters support a permanent ceasefire in 
Gaza. Voters who participated in the 
poll also called for conditioned aid for 


Israel and a two-state solution. Most 
Americans want peace in Palestine, 
and yet Hollywood, as the most visible 
representation of American culture on 
a global scale, can only speak about a 
ceasefire in Gaza through niche and 
ignorable methods. Jonathan Glazer’s 
speech, which only points out the ef- 
fect of dehumanization on victims of 
received such 


humanitarian crises, 


severe backlash that other creatives 


signed an open letter denouncing it. 
The answer lies in the fact that these 
celebrities’ activism is perfunctory. The 
pin is an underhanded way to show 
support for a ceasefire, and at the end 
of the day, it is just a pin. These celeb- 
rities certainly don’t go on to meaning- 
fully advocate against military action 
in Gaza using their large social media 
platforms or by physically protesting. 
While Best Supporting Actor Oscar 
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nominee Mark Ruffalo gets to revel in 
the image of being a good person by 
responding positively to the protests 
outside of the Oscars, the true activists 
never got to step foot on the red car- 
pet because they were instead outside 
picketing. 

While you can argue that celebri- 
ties have the platform to bring about 
widespread social change through their 
advocacy, true and significant cultural 


change comes in numbers. When we 
look back on the changes made to 
governmental attitudes toward issues 
such as racism, we don’t often think 
of Marilyn Monroe’s advocacy for civil 
rights. We think of the Alabama bus 
boycott and the Freedom Riders, of 
the masses of protestors that paved the 
way for change. And as for those who 
lead these movements, they seldom 
are celebrities and instead are ordinary 
people who want to do the right thing. 

Ultimately, a celebrity’s outcry isn’t 
inspirational because, as powerful and 
wealthy people, it’s hard for backlash 
to touch them in any meaningful way. 
And despite the average American hav- 
ing far more to lose, many everyday 
people are still brave enough to explic- 
itly call for a ceasefire. For example, 
UTD’s own Students for Justice in Pal- 
estine has pushed for student govern- 
ment to pass a resolution calling for a 
permanent ceasefire and has run ongo- 
ing fundraisers to bring humanitarian 
aid to Gaza. 

Most aspects of a celebrity’s life are 
already in the public domain and thus, 
they have staff on retainer for defend- 
ing their image: PR teams. The average 
citizen does not have access to these 
resources, and is much more vulner- 
able to social backlash for supporting 
controversial political stances. 

If you care about what’s happening 
in Gaza, don’t just put a political post 
on your Instagram story. Don’t just put 
a Palestine pin on your backpack. Skip 
the performative activism: do some im- 
pactful work with a group like SJP, join 
protests and donate to the victims of 
the humanitarian crisis in Gaza. 
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student, will have an installation piece 
consisting of laser-cut plywood in the 
shape of her body at different scales to 
show how women grow up and view 
themselves in society. The idea for her 
project came from a Persian paint- 
ing style in which people are depicted 
smaller or larger depending on their so- 
cial status. 

“I started playing with this idea and 
showed that if you depict me as small in 
a society,” Takaloubighash said. "I make 
my body [take up] less space." 


Takaloubighash said 
that the most dif- 
ficult part about the 
process is visualizing 
and playing around 
with the placement 
of her installation in 
a limited space like 
the SP/N Gallery; she 
said this has forced 
her to be more cre- 
ative as an artist. 

“{The limitation of space] is com- 
pletely connected to my work and how 
you can make a conversation with those 
spaces,” Takaloubighash said. “It can be 


¢ We're really hoping that it will be an opportu- 
nity for students to maybe push themselves and 


push their work and take some creative risks and 
experiment in ways that they might not normally 
do in their own independent practice. 


— SV Randall 


a turning point for each of us how to 
make connections, how to make a com- 
munity.” 

Other artists include Hadi Asghar- 


pour, an ATEC grad- 
uate, whose work is 
titled “Echoes of the 
Dried Waters” 
addresses 


and 
environ- 
mental issues by cen- 
tering an oar powered 
by motors and sen- 
99 sors and a boat made 
of plexiglass. Rachel 
Finkelstein, an ATEC 
graduate, created an 
installation of a three-piece sculpture 
made from hangers critiquing the over- 
turning of Roe v. Wade. 

Randall and Kim encourage visi- 


tors to ask the student artists questions 
and spark conversations about art. The 
exhibit is currently open, and visitors 
can catch students working on their 
projects and spark conversations with 
them. These “small talks” can help the 
students’ art move in a different direc- 
tion as others interact with the process. 

“We're really hoping that it will be an 
opportunity for students to maybe push 
themselves," Randall said. "And push 
their work and take some creative risks 
and experiment in ways that they might 
not normally do in their own indepen- 
dent practice." 
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